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E Memoir of the late Herbert Somerton 

Foxwell by ‘‘ J. M. K.,’’ recently pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press (1s. 6d. 
net), is a brief but clear and impressive re- 
cord of an unusual personality. Foxwell left 
his mark upon the study of economics at Cam- 
bridge, and, since there is no study to the 
modern world of more practical importance, 
an account of how economic questions struck 
this acute and original mind is very much 
worth while. We are told that he “ pro- 
pounded the view that economics is not a 
branch of logic or mathematics, but belongs 
to the art of managing public affairs by the 
application of sound reasoning to the whole 
corpus of experience ’’; that he was critical 
of what he called “ unmoral ”’ tendency in 
economics, considering it more serious than 
immorality, ‘‘ which provokes a reaction ’’ ; 
that he suffered himself to be occupied with all 
manner of details, which left him no chance 
to concentrate on a continuous piece of 
work, because, in spite of his strong biblio- 
graphical tastes, ‘‘ he was against the writing 
of books, except for a grave cause.”’ It is 
arresting to be told, of a mind of his quality, 
that he was ‘‘in a peculiar degree satisfied 
with the manifold little experiences of the 
day,”’ delighting “‘ in the running current of 
daily life.” Of French and Irish extraction, 
he showed in this, as in some more trouble- 
some traits of his character, strong marks 
of his inheritance. But it is as a book- 
collector—and in particular his dealing with 
the Goldsmiths’ Company over the collection 
which they purchased from him to form the 
Goldsmiths’ Library for the University of 
London—that Foxwell will probably be most 
distinctly remembered. He made _ several 
large collections and our author notes two 
characteristics which are common to them 
all; first, he catalogued and arranged them, 





not by authors and not primarily by subjects, 
but chronologically—all the items published 
in a year being set out together; secondly, he 
fixed his stopping-point at the year 1848, the 
year before his own birth, choosing ‘‘ only 
to be concerned with what was brought forth 
before he was.’’ It should also be remarked 
that he had a strong prejudice against card 
catalogues, and would never instal a tele- 
phone, 


[* Science Progress for October, Dr. E. J. 

Salisbury has an interesting paper on 
‘ Plants in Relation to Human Environment.’ 
The requirement of micronutrients, as they 
are called, to produce healthy plant growth, 
is a new topic. Minute traces of boron are 
needed by sugar beet, traces of zinc by grape- 
fruit, minute traces, again, of copper, man- 
ganese and iron by many plants. These 
micronutrients absorbed by plants make a 
difference to their nutritive value both for 
animals and man. Sheep Staggers, the 
disease that has proved so widely fatal in 
Australia, has been shown to arise from a 
deficiency of cobalt in the herbage they eat, 
itself due to deficiency in the soil. Another 
striking fact is that plants often accumulate 
these substances as well as absorbing them, so 
that the proportion of them in the plant may 
be much greater than it is in the soil— 
whereby as in the case of some species of 
Astragalus, which accumulate Selenium salts, 
the plant may become very poisonous to 
animals, 

Another topic discussed is the old contro- 
versy concerning the influence of plants and 
flowers in living-rooms. We are reminded 
that the nature of this depends on the radiant 
energy received from the plant by light, and 
that the light intensity within a room is often 
not more than one-fiftieth of what it is in the 
open. On the whole, in respect to carbon- 
dioxide, it still seems doubtful whether the 
presence of plants in a room has any real 
significance, while the slight increase of 
humidity they bring about may be something 
to the good. This brings us to some interest- 
ing pages on the part played by vegetation 
in maintaining the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere. The extent of this may be illustrated 
by the calculation that a beech wood during 
the course of a single season gives off water 
vapour equivalent to about 84 inches of rain. 

In a paragraph or two at the end of the 
paper on what he calls the “ amenity value ”’ 
of plant life, Dr. Salisbury has some wise 
words about gardens—especially about vari- 
ety in the choice of the plants grown, and 
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about independence also in the choice. Grow 
what is happy, in your garden, he advises, 
** not what you keep alive by sheer skill.”’ 


(F all the zealous work done on behalf of 

helpless humanity, perhaps none is more 
striking than that performed by the Ameri- 
can abolitionist. Those two things which 
men seem often more loath to give than life 
itself—trouble and money—were most lav- 
ishly expended upon it. When the topic re- 
curs, it remains surprisingly fresh and inter- 
esting. Thus we were glad to read Miss Hen- 
rietta Buckmaster’s ‘ The Underground Rail- 
road ’ in the autumn North American Review. 
Here we see again the “‘ stations’’ and the 
field agents who under various disguises 
steadily visited the southern plantations and 
whispered the magic word ‘“ freedom ’’ into 
the slave’s ear. As peddlers, school-teachers, 
map-makers, musicians, geologists, they 
mingled with the slave population and, on 
various pretexts, made themselves familiar 
with the lie of the land. There was one who 
journeyed about in the character of an 
imbecile; slaves would be mysteriously miss- 
ing after his visits, yet he was never sus- 
pected. The successful agent, to prevent 
suspicion, would turn up at the plantation 
after a batch of slaves had got away, and 
offer sympathy—and perhaps false clues—to 
the master. The fugitives travelled mostly 
by night; but their careful friends spared no 
pains to ensure their safety also by day. 
Besides secret rooms and lofts, they might find 
in their places of resort false walls, secret 
chambers in cellars, market waggons with 
false bottoms, and other devices to provide 
them with shelter. Twenty-eight slaves were 
once conveyed to safety in what purported to 
be a solemn funeral procession. Some are 
known to have been packed, and sent north 
by the express; one nearly lost his life by 
travelling in a coffin, Heavy fines and 
imprisonment were inflicted on the friends of 
the slave, who had besides against them the 
ever-increasing activity of slave-hunters eager 
for reward. But the Underground Railroad, 
as we know, was maintained inviolate until 
the cause for which it was worked had flamed 
up in war. The more we recede from it, and 
the more men’s view of freedom changes, the 
more remarkable appears the Abolitionist 
struggle in America. In those days, indeed, 
the word and the idea ‘‘ Freedom ”’ was still 
in the height of its glory. A German enthu- 
siast was heard to declare that in Germany 
it had been replaced by ‘‘ Duty’? and 
‘* Service.’? 





————————. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


II. Some UNpusBLISHED LETTERS OF 
J. G. Lockwart, 


THROUGH the kindness of the Boston 

Public Library, the British Museum, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
Huntington Library, the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and through the courteous 
permission of Major-General Sir Walter 
Maxwell Scott, I am able to print the fol- 
lowing twenty manuscript letters of Lock- 
hart. 

In 1824 the indefatigable George Thomson 
demanded of Lockhart a contribution to the 
‘Select Melodies of Scotland,’ and his vic- 
tim responded without enthusiasm. The first 
paragraph of the letter that follows has been 
printed in J. Cuthbert Hadden’s ‘ George 
Thomson the Friend of Burns ’ (1898), p. 211. 
It admirably illustrates the writer’s ingrained 
diffidence, 





i. 
To George Thomson 
Dear Sir 

I send the two enclosed copies of verses simply 
that you may see I have tried. I am quite sen- 
sible that they are bad & in particular that 
the Bessy Bell &c is abominable but I can do 
no better, on this occasion at least— If you 
should, for want of better, print either of these 
I trust you will be careful not to mention my 
name as connected with it to anybody whatever. 
I have a feeling on this head which I cannot 
well write about. But I hope you will get 
better elsewhere— 

My wife sends the Johnnie Armstrong. As 
for the Baron of Brackley she is sorry to say 
that on reflection she does not feel herself at 
liberty to be me [sic] the means of making it 
public. Ladies have, it seems, their own 
notions as to such matters & Mrs L. thinks 
Lady Huntly might possibly be offended. The 
verses were printed in “the London Maga- 
zine.”’1 

I return the three first parts (of which I had 
got a copy before from you) and with many 
thanks for the others which complete the set 
I remain Dear Sir 

Yours sincerel 
Ja. 


25 North{umberlan]d St. 
June 26 


OCKHART 


[British Museum). 
Hadden does not include the verses, im 
1 See ‘Gordon of Brackley. An Ancient 


Scottish Ballad,’ London Magazine, April, 18%, 
ix, 355-6. 
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Lockhart’s handwriting, which accompany 
this letter. As introduction to these verses 
1 may quote George Thomson’s ‘ The Melo- 
dies of Scotland,’ 1831, iii, 138, in which 
volume, incidentally, the piece appears as by 


Lockhart. 
The Verses new—1824 Hadyn 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 
From a manuscript presented by the author 
to the editor. 
Now first published, 1824. 

The Song is founded on the following tradi- 
tion, given in the Statistical Account of the 
Parish of Methven, Perthshire :— 

“Bessy Bett was the daughter of the Laird 
of Kinvaid, and Mary Gray, daughter of the 
Laird of Lednock. Being near neighbours, a 
great intimacy subsisted between the young 
ladies. When they were together at Lednock, 
in 1645, the plague broke out; to avoid which 
they retired to a romantic spot called Burn 
Brazs, Where they lived for some time, but 
afterwards caught the infection from a young 
gentleman, an admirer of both, who came to 
visit them in their solitude. Here they died, 
and were buried at some distance from their 
bower, near a beautiful bank of the 
Almond...” 

The Author has retained the first four lines 
only of ALLAN Ramsay’s Bessy Bell, which lines 
are supposed to have been part of an old song, 
now irrecoverable. If it existed in Ramsay’s 
days, it is to be regretted that he did not pre- 
serve it, instead of substituting one of the 
poorest of his own compositions. It is more 
than probable that the Old Song related to the 
above-mentioned tradition, and in the follow- 
ing verses the Author aims at a re-production 
of the supposed ancient Song. 

On the left below appears Lockhart’s origi- 
nal manuscript version (with two additions 
by Thomson, italicised) and on the right ap- 
pear the variants in the printed version of 
1831: 

O Bessy Bell & Mary Grey 

They were twa bonny lasses 
They biggit a bower on yon 

burn brae 

And theekit it owre wi’ 

rashes 


and 


o’er 


plagues 
“Frae towns & pests we’re 
far away 
There’s naething now to 
fear us 
On our ain Almond’s broomy 


town and plague 


brae 
Nae ill thing daur come dare 


near us. 
A’ night beneath the bower All 
they bade 
The leelang day they lee-lang 
wandered wander’d 
In green Glen Almond’s Glen-Almond’s 


forest shade 
Or by the burnie daun- 


dered dander’d 








The dew their footsteps 


scarcely shook 


From off the morning 
heather 
The Moon they gazed on in moon 
the broo 
Was not more pure than 
either 
He came—one short sweet 
hour he staid 
Beneath the bower of 
rashes 
And many a gentle word mony 
was saic 
Twixt him and these fair *Twixt 
lasses, 
Of jealous dread, of rival 
spleen, 


There was nae thought 
between them 
Sweet as they were it hard 
had been 
From envy lang to screen 
them. 


They brought him all their 
best of cheer— 

Nor malvoisie nor sherris, 

But water from the fountain 


[Alteration of 
four lines.] 


clear, 
And wilding mountain- 
erries. 
Three hearts were heavy 
when he turned turn’d 
From them & their lone and 
shealing 
Waes me! within each bosom Alas! 
burned burn’d 
Twa ills that knew no 
healing 
For Love was there that love 
flowered in joy flower’d 
But must have grown in 
sorrow— 
The dreaded plague ; 
And Pestilence came with pestilence 
the Boy 
And Death came on the death 
morrow 
Cold lies he in _ proud 
Huntingtower Hunting-tower 
That bore the plague-spot 
thither 
And cold lie they within 
their bower, ; 
Hand linked in hand, link’d 
together— 
The burn runs clear their 
illow near 
And the auld thorn tree is 
shady— 
Dig deep, dig deep, but let 


them sleep 
Still row’d in the same 
plaidie. 


ii, 
A second letter to Thomson, all but the post- 
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script, has been printed by Hadden, who does 
not, however, include Thomson’s note printed 
within brackets below. 


My dear Sir 

Excuse my sending back to save trouble your 
own sheet. 

I think it wd spoil it entirely to alter the 
arrangement so far as leaving out the verse 
you object to (most justly) without giving a 
substitute. Perhaps this might do. It is at 
least simple. 

“ They brought him all their best of cheer— 

Nor malvoisie nor sherris, 
But water that was cold and clear 
And wilding mountain-berriers.” 

The alteration of “raging Plague” for “Pesti- 
lence ” does not please me— 

The illegible word is “ Plague-spot ” and it 
is partly on account of that word that I prefer 
“* Pestilence ” in the other place— 

Yours truly 
@, Te 
The Music was from Lady Huntly 
[British Museum], 


[June 1824 J. G. Lockhart Esq 
Sone for Bessie BE.i 
in which the story of the young Ladies catching 
the infection of the Plague the supposed Subject 
of the lost old Song, is introduced.] 


On becoming the editor of the Quarterly 
Review in his thirty-first year Lockhart 
needed to display sympathy and tact as much 
as energy. The next two letters belong to 
this period of his early association with John 
Murray. 

iii, 
To Henry Hart Milman 


Dear Sir 

I am very much pleased with your paper on 
Anne Boleyn, as witness the proofs now sent— 
soon I hope to be returned in usum typographi 
with yr last corrections. 

If you will call on me some morning soon I 
have several things to say in relation to the 
matters mentioned in your last note. 

Yours truly 
JG. LockHart 
Sunday 
[Huntington Library]. 


[September, 1825]2 


iv. 
To correspondent unknown. 
25 Pall Mall 
10 March 1826 Friday 
Sir 
IT have to apologize for not answering your 
second letter but your cards never reached me— 
there having been (as in many other instances) 
confusion between me & a next door neighbour 
of the same name, 





2 In Professor Walter Graham’s ‘ Tory 
Criticism in the ST Review, 1809-1853,’ 
«Anne Boleyn’ is listed as by H. H. Milman, 
xxxii, 351, September, 1825. 


I shall be very much obliged by your calling 
here at 10 o’clock any morning—say Sunday if 
convenient for you. I remain 

Very much 
Your obed sert 
JG. Lockuart 

It wd perhaps save a deal of trouble if you 
wd forward some of your printed critiques as 
I am no great reader of periodical works & 
might nog 4 on your referring to them turn 
out never to have seen them. am sure you 
will pardon this. 

[On the envelope] JG. Lockhart Esyre 
25 Pall Mall 
Bagnigge Wells 


Delivery 
1ith, March 1826. To be delivered this 
evening. Carriage paid. 


T. THoRoGOoD. 

[Huntington Library]. 

The next letter, addressed to Sir William 
Knighton in 1828, has considerable interest 
in showing Scott’s anxiety to feather the nest 
of his diffident son-in-law. Scott’s letter to 
Lockhart of Aug. 4, 1828, included in Pro- 
fessor Grierson’s ‘ Letters of Sir W. Scott,’ 
X., pp. 479-81, is undoubtedly the one inclosed 
by Lockhart to Knighton. It may be noted 
that Sir William had helped Sir Walter to 
place his second son, Charles, in the Foreign 
Office. Incidentally, Lockhart’s only public 
appointment was the auditorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, a post worth about £400, be- 
stowed upon him by his friend Lord Granville 
Somerset, Chancellor of the Duchy, in 1843. 


Vv. 
To Sir W. Knighton. : 
24 Sussex place Regents park. 
August 5 1828. 
Dear Sir, 

A sentence towards the end of the enclosed 
letter from Sir Walter Scott is the only apology 
I have to offer for the liberty of this intrusion. 
The letter, which I submit to you because it 
seems to be his wish that I should do so, refers 
to a communication made to me some days ago 
by my Lord Melville to this effect: that Mr. 
Peel & his lordship wished Sir Walter Scott 
and myself to consider by what means an office 
now vacant in the Court of Session at Edin- 
burgh might be rendered conducive to my 
advantage. This office is called the registry i 
hornings and Sir Walter appears to be wel 
informed as to its nature. tt seems that the 
salary amounts to £400 or £500: that it cannot 
be held except by a person actually resident 
there and superintending it, & giving consid- 
erable security for the money—deposits which 
in the course of the business come in to his 
hands: that after the payment of Clerks & 
there wd remain to be divided between me & 
my nominee an annual sum of £200—£250—at 
most 300 or 350 1: and that Sir Walter is some 
what doubtful as to the wisdom of undertaking 
any arrangement of the kind, liable certainly 
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tions, where the gain is likely to be so small 
& the tenure at the best precarious. 

It is under these circumstances that Sir W. 
§. advises me to hazard so great a freedom as 
to ask advice from you—to whose condescen- 
sion & kindness we are both well aware I am 
indebted for any favours of this nature from 
whatever source they may seem to proceed. 
Sir W. can express better but he cannot feel 
more strongly than I do, Sir, the obligation 
which such unmerited consideration has laid 
on me: but I am sure you will forgive me for 
merely saying that the least hint from you 
on this occasion wd not merely regulate wholly 
my conduct but be received as a great addi- 
tional favour & benefit at your hands. 

I have the honour to be 
with much respect 
Your obed & faithful humble 
servant, 
JG. LockHart 
[Historical Society of Pennsylvania] 

The next three letters have no great import- 
ance. The first shows Lockhart’s cordiality 
towards a personal friend, (probably Alex- 
ander) Nicoll, like himself a Snell Scholar 
at Oxford and his contemporary there: it 
bears no date but must have been written 
before Nicoll’s death on Sept. 24, 1828. The 
second shows his complete impersonality in 
addressing John Carne, author of ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Missionaries,’ 1833. The third 
shows his acquaintance with the mathema- 
tician and scientific mechanician Charles Bab- 


bage in 1835. 


vi, 
To Alexander Nicoll. 
Dear Nicoll, 

I much regret to hear you are unwell—& that 
for more than the mere circumstance that I 
have lost thereby the opportunity of being 
presented to Mrs. Nicoll & making acquain- 
tance between my wife & yours. We are pass- 
ing on to Cheltenham to see my sister who is 
there an invalid and shall be returning some 
day soon when perhaps we may meet. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
G. LockHart 
part —Star—Sunday Noon, 


Christie has been in Aberdeenshire & is 
exceedingly well. I tried to persuade him to 
tun down to Cheltenham w me, 

[Massachusetts Historical Society]. 


vii. 
To John Carne. 

Mr. Lockharts compliments to Mr. Carne. He 
has received & now sends the Ms of Mr. 
Carne’s Missionary lives, but he is extremely 
sorry to say he has not been able to succeed 
in any of his applications at Albemarle Street. 
The whole affair has been to him one of dis- 
appointment & now he must add of self- 
Teproach—for he is very sensible that he 
ought never to have meddled in such a busi- 
hess without having obtained beforehand 
distinct information on several heads which in 





his then inexperience he took for granted. He 

is confident Mr. Carne will believe that his 

principal motive was to do Mr. Carne a service, 

April 4, 1832. 

[Boston Public Library] 
Vill. 

To Charles Babbage. 

My dear Sir, 

If I am well enough to go out tomorrow even- 
ing (which my state today makes doubtful) 
nothing cd be more agreeable to me than to 
wait on you. I hope to do so & shall also be 


delighted to meet again Dr. Dwarbranath 
Tagore. 
ever yrs trly, 
JG. Locknart 
[British Museum]. 
June 27 1835. 


Lockhart knew artists as well as authors. 
The following undated letter to Abraham 
Cooper must have been written after July 4, 
1828, for on that date Walter Scott sent 
Cooper the lines on ‘ The Death of Keeldar,’ 
inspired by Cooper’s painting of a Border 
hunting incident (see Grierson’s ‘ Letters of 
Sir W. Scott,’ x. 457, 504). 


ix, 
To Abraham Cooper. 
Regents park, 
Octr, 25. 
Sir, 

I am much obliged to you recalling to my 
recollection the lines on your picture of the 
death of Keeldar. I had really quite forgotten 
their existence, 

Accept my best thanks & believe me 

Your very humble Srvt, 
JG. LockHart 
[British Museum], 

The last of three undated notes to Thomas 
Hill—whom Lockhart called “ the most inno- 
cent and ignorant of all the bibliomaniacs ’’— 
mentions the historical painter Sir William 
Allan. (The British useum dates these 
letters roughly as about 1825; the last belongs 
probably to 1833, the second to an even later 
date). 

, 
To Thomas Hill. 
My dear Sir, 

Many thanks for the Morning Chronicle but 
Mr. Wright took away yr copy of vol. 6 of 
Scotts try from my table on Sunday Morn- 
ing. fou will find it chez lui, 

Yours ever, 
. G. Locknarrt. 
; [British Museum]. 
xi. 
Dear Hull,3 

Will you tell Mr. Collier that I shall feel 

much obliged by a copy of Sir W. Scotts letter 


3 The name certainly appears to be “ Hull,’ 
not “ Hill.” Perhaps Lockhart usues a jocular 
nickname of Theodore Hook, for Hill is called 
“ Hull” in Hook’s ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ 1836. 
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to him on the Italian Drama.4 
Yours, 


JG. L. 
[British Museum] 
xii. 
Dear Sir, 

If you notice the exhibition in the M. C, or 
elsewhere pray observe that Allan’s Orphan 
No 169 is to be called in the revised catalogue 

“Interior at Abbotsford. Oct. 1832” 
with this line fr Crabbe 
“The accustomed ee set but vacant 
still. 
The picture in fact represents the room in 
bin Sir W. Scott died as the painter saw it 
the day after the funeral, 
ever yours, 
JG. LockHart 
[British Museum]. 


(Queen Adelaide purchased the painting men- 
tioned, which represents Anne Scott standing 
by her father’s empty chair), 

Lockhart’s cordial atttitude towards Allan 
appears from the next letter. 


xiii. 
To Sir William Allan. 

Saturday May 7, 1836. 
My dear Allan, 


Are we to see you again tomorrow? I hope 
so & much regret not having seen you durin 
the weeks. But I have heard much of you & 
nothing but what was most gratifying to hear. 
I really think the Whittington5 is more 
favoured in general opinion than any other 
thing of yours ever was—certainly as highly as 
anything of anybody in this Exhibition—all 
which delighteth 

Yours ever, 
J. G. Locxwart. 
[Boston Public Library] 


Atan Lane StrRovt. 
(To be concluded). 


4 John Payne Collier’s ‘ History of English 
Dramatic Poetry and Annals of the Stage’ was 
ublished in 1831. In the last letter in Pro- 
essor Grierson’s volumes, Scott addresses Col- 
lier, Aug. 27, 1831: “I have some thoughts of 
going in the winter to Italy, to try what a 
warmer climate will do for me. In that case 
I will be anxious to trace the origin and pro- 
gress of the Comedy of Character. . .” 

5 Mr. Marrayet Dobie, National Library of 
Scotland, calls my attention to the following 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of July, 1836, p. 
71, on the Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 


1836 : 

“No. 13. Whittington and his Cat. W. Allan, 
R.A.—A work of very considerable merit, 
though it is thought by many, and we are dis- 
posed ourselves to participate in the opinion, 
that it is deficient in interest. The figure of 
the merchant, who ... becomes Whittington’s 
father-in-law, is well painted; but the head of 
the youth himself is a little defective in the 
foreshortening and expression, while the 
subordinate characters... contribute in no 





degree to the development of the story.” 











MORE SCRAPS OF HUNGARIAN 
FOLK-LORE. 


(See clxxii. 290, 310.) 

At the reference above I recorded some 

superstitious beliefs and practices of 
present-day Hungary. Since then others 
have been collected, some of which correct 
former statements, others supplement them, 
and still others are unrecorded till now. 
These superstitions were all collected orally 
and therefore no source references are given 
for them. My informants have been many, 
and from different classes of society, and 
hence it would serve no real purpose to men- 
tion them by name. I have, however, veri- 
fied the beliefs given here and found them 
correct in every instance, and can therefore 
vouch for their genuineness, 

At clxxii, 291 it was mistakenly said that 
a clumsy person is called balkezes. The term 
balkezes is a medical term used to denote a 
left-handed person, whereas a clumsy person 
is called kétbalkezes, ‘‘ a person possessing 
two left hands.’’ 

A variation of the horse superstition given 
on p, 312 is that if you see a chimney-sweep 
you must catch hold of your coat-button and 
hold it so long as you do not see a white 
horse ; then you let go of the button, and may 
rest assured that you will have good luck. A 
third variation of the same is that to touch 
a chimney-sweep, see a white horse and see 
a post-box, one after the other in the order 
given, is lucky, Still another superstition 
connected with horses is that if a little girl 
counts 101 white horses one after the other, 
the first person with whom she shakes hands 
afterwards will be her future husband. 

The omen of meeting priests, as mentioned 
on p. 313, may be either bad or good accord- 
ing to circumstances. To see any number of 
priests from one to six brings ill-luck, but to 
see seven priests together is lucky. It is, 
however, an open question whether it is a 
priest superstition or a belief connected with 
the mystic number 7. The number 7 is gen- 
erally considered lucky as may be seen from 
the state lotteries, where the number 7, mul- 
tiples of 7, and in fact, any number contain- 
ing a 7, are looked upon as certain to win the 
first prize. R 

The magical importance of 7 is also seen In 
a pregnancy custom. If a woman with child 
happens to meet a cripple she must imme- 
diately touch her abdomen with both her 
hands and count seven times backwards 
beginning with seven, thus 7—6—5—+- 
—2—1. If she neglects this simple precaution 
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her child, when born, will be a cripple too. 
Other customs observed during pregnancy 
are as follows. It is a peasant belief that if 
a woman with child covers up her eyes, her 
child will be born blind. If she reaches up 
in the air, the navelstring will be around the 
baby’s neck and the baby strangled before it 
is born. 

Traces of love magic are seen from various 
folk beliefs. Thus, if a woman puts on her 
chemise on the wrong side, she will expect a 
gentleman visitor. If a girl tries on a bride’s 
veil she will remain a spinster, evidently for 
having anticipated a longed-for event. A 
fairly simple way of finding out the name of 
the future husband is to put different names 
in the inside of doughnuts while making 
them; the name which each unmarried girl 
gets will be the name of her future husband. 
This custom seems to be on the decline. 
Dropping molten lead in a pan of water on 
New Year’s Eve and foretelling the future 
from the shape the lead assumes is a favour- 
ite pastime, and the fact that mostly unmar- 
ried girls take part in this suggests that it is 
a kind of love magic.! 

During a wedding they break a plate and 
give a piece of the broken china to each girl 
present (or to each one of the bridesmaids) ; 
the recipients will soon get married (or only 
the girl who is lucky enough to collect seven 
of these pieces). The custom seems to be 
purely Jewish. A seamstress while sewing 
a dress for a bride, takes a strand of her own 
hair and sews it in the hem of the dress under 
the impression that by doing so she herself 
will be married before a year has passed, On 
the other hand, she must under no circum- 
stances sew her own bridal dress; the penalty 
is probably a breaking up of her married life. 
If she has any troubles in love affairs and 
everything does not go as smoothly as she 
would like, she must take a piece of green 
silk thread and throw it out of the window; 
if the thread falls on someone’s head, her 
troubles will be over.2 Another love magic 
is that on St. Andrew’s night a girl stands at 
midnight in front of the looking-glass with 
two lighted candles in her hands and says the 
“Our Father.”’ If she looks in the mirror 
immediately after that she will see the face 
of her future husband reflected in it. Com- 
mon occurrences of daily life too have often 
a special significance. If a man’s cigarette 
burns sideways and not evenly, it is a sign 
that his wife is deceiving him. 


1T have seen it done in Berlin. 
2 Paris seamstresses have the same belief. 








Some of the customs connected with a 
change of residence are noteworthy. When a 
person goes to a new flat or house he gets all 
his friends to put down a coin at each corner, 
so that the dat or house may never know 
want. The first night when he lies down to 
sleep he counts all the corners so that he 
may dream of the future. But the lavatory 
comes in for a special treatment ; it is washed 
with champagne in order to have luck in the 
new residence. 

A familiar folk-remedy for eruptions or 
boils in a child, the cause of which is un- 
known, is to take the cinders from the grate, 
pour the urine of the suffering child on them 
and leave the decoction for the whole night 
under the child’s bed; the next morning the 
boils or the eruptions are liberally smeared 
with the liquid and then bound up. 

Illness in a child may be caused by forget- 
ting some simple precaution. If you visit a 
house where there is a child you must never 
forget to sit down for a while, otherwise the 
child will have bad dreams and will probably 
have some illness hard to cure, 

Some miscellaneous beliefs are also recorded 
here. If you knock you elbow expect guests. 
If the right eye twitches, it prognosticates 
tears; but the twitching of the left eye 
denotes joy. Twitching of the nose signifies 
unpleasantness, Never go back to your place 
after having left it; if you do so you are sure 
to have ill-luck. In the same manner to cross 
the threshold on returning to a place causes 
unpleasantness. Card-players carry a bat’s 
wing for luck. If a peewit flies over, or to, 
the top of a house, someone there will die. 
Shooting stars denotes the same dire result. 
Death is also foretold by anyone going three 
times beside a burial-ground and each time 
meeting a priest. On the other hand, you 
will live as many years as the number of 
times you count a cuckoo’s whistling. Lastly, 
one must be careful not to shake hands with 
anyone at midnight on his birthday; he will 
become an enemy. B1REN BONNERJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


THE MEANING OF POETRY. 


Not the meaning of poetry as a whole is 
here in question. That would be too 
great a subject for this slight study. Nor 


3 For other folk-remedies, see Mihaly Veres, 
A’ jo gazda-asszony; a vagy olly hasznos 
kényvetske. Pozsony and Pest, 1890. The work 
contains a mass of material on folk-lore and is 
well worth translating. 
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indeed the meaning of whole poems, but 
rather of particular passages, sentences, even 
phrases. We are at once faced by the obvious 
objection that the poet has given us his 
meaning in his words, and that it is merely 
presumptuous to suppose that we can do it 
better. Beethoven held that the meaning of 
poetry was embodied in its melody; then how 
can it be elucidated in prose? A symphony 
and a picture, says Professor Bradley, have 
meaning, ‘“‘ but what meaning can be said 
in no language but their own; and we know 
this, though some strange delusion makes us 
think the meaning has less worth because we 
cannot put it into words. Well, it is just 
the same with poetry.’’ Admirably said, but 
here, as elsewhere, there are distinctions to 
be made. Let us freely admit that poetry is 
its own final expression, that it cannot be 
expressed in prose without grievous loss. The 
power of metre to suggest a mood and to 
string our attention to a higher pitch, the 
scope for allusion and telling brevity thus 
attained, the delight of watching a difficult 
thing well done, the manifold adornment ap- 
propriate to our heightened feelings—these 
things and others are lost in transference to 
the duller region of prose. Yet so good a poet 
and critic as W. E, Henley could approve 
the method of that intelligent pedagogue 
John Murdoch, who “ trained his scholars to 
a full sense of the meaning and value of 
words; he even made them turn verse into 
its natural prose order, and substitute syno- 
nymous expressions for poetical words and 
supply all the ellipses.’’ One of those lucky 
scholars was Robert Burns. And a true poet 
of our times, Mr. Walter de la Mare, has 
written, ‘‘ While what may be described as 
the ‘ vivisection ’’ of a poem appears a soul- 
killing exercise, yet in the patient, humble 
study of a science, a kind of art is involved, 
and knowledge must ever increase delight.”’ 
The truth is that there are two ways of reading 
poetry, the intensive and the extensive, and 
neither is sufficient alone. It is merely bar- 
barous to trip up the keen young reader with 
questions or information on every word. He 
will get much value with a very incomplete 
understanding. But is he to be content with 
that? The absurd opinion that knowledge 
destroys our appreciation of beauty, to which 
Keats subscribed in the famous lines of 
‘ Lamia,’ has been often attacked, but still sur- 
vives. It would be truer to say that know- 
ledge is a necessary condition of such appre- 
ciation. We must know the obvious meanings 


of words, and further all the remoter literary 








associations which were present to the poet’s 
mind when he framed his lines. To appre- 
ciate Milton we must know a quantity of 
mythology, cosmogony, and theology as well, 
Not to labour an obvious point, let us su 
pose such knowledge more or less completely 
acquired. Then comes the delightful task of 
applying it, though naturally the two tasks 
will go hand in hand. ‘A great poet,” says 
Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ may tax our brains . . , we 
may often have to ask in humility, ‘ What 
does he mean?’”’ We are dealing with men 
who are often more learned and always more 
intellectually agile than ourselves. Not only 
our knowledge will be tested but also our logi- 
cal faculty. Whereas the prose writer exhi- 
bits in lucid statement the connection of his 
ideas, the poet, himself at a higher pitch of 
tension, and assured of a closer attention 
from the reader, will often omit all sorts of 
connecting links, and give us the additional 
pleasure of finding those links for ourselves— 
a strenuous pleasure, and not of universal 
appeal. Browning and Meredith readily 
occur as illustrations. Wordsworth’s whole 
long life was devoted to poetry, and his 
opinion on the point is clear; 

Minute criticism is in its nature irksome, and 
as commonly practised in books and conversa- 
tion, is both irksome and injurious. Yet every 
mind must occasionally be exercised in this 
discipline, else it cannot learn the art of 
bringing words rigorously to the _ test of 
thoughts; and these again to a comparison with 
things, their archetypes, contemplated first in 
themselves, and secondly in their relation to 
each other; in all which processes the mind 
must be skilful, otherwise it will be perpetu- 
ally imposed upon. 

He held that Campbell’s ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope ’ had been strangely overrated : 

Its fine words and sounding lines please the 
generality of readers, who never stop to ask 
themselves the meaning of a passage. The 
lines— 

Where Andes, giant of the western wave, 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurled, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half a 

world— 
are sheer nonsense,—nothing more than 4 
poetical indigestion. What has a giant to do 
with a star? What is a meteor-standard?—but 
it is useless to inquire what such stuff means. 


He went on to tell how a very sensible and 
accomplished lady annoyed the famous 
Christopher North by heckling him on the 
meaning. The Professor read the lines 
aloud and declared them splendid; but the 
repeated question had the disquieting effect 
of making him dash the book on the floor and 
exclaim, ‘‘ I’ll be daumed if I can tell.’”’ One 
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might grant that the third line is an effective 


‘piece of hyperbole, and suspect that the 


unlucky second is partly due to the scanty 
stock of words that rhyme with ‘‘ world.’’ 
Campbell clearly likes the association of stars 
and standards. The meteor-flag of England 
burns terrific in one of his fine lyrics, and 
though the phrase is not in itself nonsensical, 
pace Wordsworth, it has been a cause of non- 
sense to Sir Alfred Lyall. Desiring to quote 
Byron’s well-known lines, 

Yet, freedom, yet thy banner, torn but flying, 

Streams like a thunderstorm against the 

wind, 

he actually wrote ‘‘ meteor-flag’’ for 
“thunderstorm ’’ in the second, His disaster 
may illustrate the danger of such loose, gran- 
diloquent writing. It encourages looseness in 
others. 

The discipline recommended by Wordsworth 
is concerned primarily with words. To take 
a very simple example—if you do not know 
that ‘‘ coil’? was an old word for noise, you 
will seriously misunderstand Shelley’s de- 
scription of the Mediterranean as ‘‘ Lulled 
by the coil of his crystalline streams.’’ There 
are also less familiar collocations of words. 
When ‘ Locksley Hall’ appeared, the second 
couplet caused much perplexity : 

Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, 

the curlews call, 

Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over 

cksley Hall. 

Readers tried to make the gleams descrip- 
tive of the curlews, and didn’t like the re- 
sult. In grammatical language, they 
assumed an apposition, and Tennyson had to 
explain that he meant a nominative absolute. 
Here a conscious knowledge of the construc- 
tion which everyone uses in the phrase 
“weather permitting ”’ is necessary for com- 
prehension, 

Then there are the countless  allu- 
sions which poets delight in. Tenny- 
son again had to explain his reference 
to ‘him who sings to one clear harp 
in divers tones.” It may not much help 
the meaning of the passage to know that 
Goethe was intended, but we miss full 
satisfaction unless we know. George Mere- 
dith did not much explain himself, and 
it may well be that no one will ever know 
what he meant by “ hand-like rushed the 
vintage.” Again it may not matter much, 
but such unsolved enigmas are irritating. 
Blake’s poems are full of mysteries, and 
opinions will differ both as to the possibility 
and the value of explanations. Dante Ros- 











setti said that he understood the poem begin- 
ning ‘‘ My spectre’ no better than anyone 
else, but he did know better that it had claims 
as poetry apart from the question of under- 
standing it. The word ‘‘ Symbolism ”’ 
implies a hidden meaning. In ordinary 
poetry, when we meet a passage which after 
due study fails to clear itself, we follow the 
example of Hannah More’s friend, we “‘ tie 
a knot and go on.’’ These knots of memory 
are a valuable possession, and the occasional 
untying of them is one of life’s pleasures. 
But with symbolists like Blake we are in 
danger of knotting ourselves into a tangle. 
The really satisfactory writers are those who 
stretch our faculties without straining them. 
We conclude with an impressive testimony 
by a poet no less great than Dante: ‘‘ It were 
a shame that one should rhyme under the 
cloak of figure and rhetorical colouring, and 
afterwards, if questioned, should not be able 
to strip his words of their clothing, and show 
their true meaning.’”” True meaning and 
coherent logic all true poetry has, but its 
full meaning does not admit of paraphrase. 


G. G. L. 


ALLEIAN GLEANINGS (see clxxv. 188). 
—Amongst the Rigaud Papers, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, is a copy of the 
‘ Defence of Halley against the Charge of 
Religious Infidelity,’ by the Rev. S. J. 
Rigaud, Oxford, 1841. Inserted in the book 
is the MS. of a supplemental chapter: 
‘Further Defence of Halley,’ by the same 
author. In the latter MS, Rigaud makes 
some curious mistakes. He quotes an extract 
from the published letters of Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-1682), vol. i. p. 224, and tries 
to apply it to Edmond Halley, the astrono- 
mer, thus: 


Hee [i.e., Halley] writt his booke, ‘ De 
Globis,’ for the sake of my Lord of Northumber- 
land’s sonnes whom hee instructed in that 
waye.. 


This cannot refer to the astronomer Halley, 
as interpreted by Rigaud. The book ‘ De 
Globis’ was written by Robert Hues or 
Hughes, the geographer, who died in 1632, 
long before Halley was born. Therefore, Sir 
Thomas Browne’s “‘ testimony ’’ is of no use 
whatever, for the purposes which the Rev. 
S. J. Rigaud had in mind. Browne was 
merely referring to the period when he and 
Hues were together at Oxford, c. 1617. It is 
difficult to see how Rigaud could have made 
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such an error. Cf. Monthly Notices of the | 
Royal Astronomical Society, vol. vi, p. 204, 
London, 1845. 

Rigaud, in his MS., also quotes from a 
letter, dated June 4, 1703, addressed to Dr. 
Charlett : 


Mr. Professor Halley is said to be much out 
of humour upon his Grace’s giving the Pre- 
centorship of Chichester to Mr. Gibson . 

Rigaud admits that ‘‘ there is obviously a 
mistake in it since Halley was not in orders, 
nor indeed, if he had been, would the Savilian 
statutes have permitted him to hold Church 
Preferment with his Professorship.’’ Rigaud 
seems to have overlooked the fact that the 
astronomer Halley was not even ‘‘ presented ”’ 
to be Savilian Professor of Geometry, at 
Oxford, until 6 Jan. 1703/4, in succession to 
John Wallis who died 28 Oct., 1703. See 
W. G. Hiscock, ed.: ‘ David Gregory, Isaac 
Newton and their Circle,’ p, 20, Oxford, 
1937. 

It has been suggsted that the ‘‘ Mr. Pro- 
fessor Halley,’’ of June 4, 1703, may, perhaps, 
have been the Rev. George Halley, who was 
a vicar of the Minster at York. This seems 
rather doubtful. The Rev. George Halley, 
whose name sometimes appears as Hawley, 
was educated at Cambridge. He is mentioned 
in a letter, dated March 8, 1702/3, from 
Roger Gale to Samuel Pepys. Cf. J. R. 
Tanner, ed.; ‘ Private Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, 1679-1703,’ vol. ii, pp. 304-5, 
New York, n.d. The Rev. George Halley was 
born circa 1656 and he, therefore, was nearly 
the same age as Edmond Halley, astronomer. 

For the greater portion of the foregoing 
data, I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
H, W. Robinson, Librarian to The Royal 
Society, London. 


EK. F. MacPIKe. 


ICKENS: ‘‘STIPENDIARY.”? — The 
‘O.E.D.’ gives two examples of ‘‘ stipen- 
diary ’’ from Dickens, ‘‘ stipendiary clerks ”’ 
in ‘ David Copperfield,’ and Bradley Head- 
stone, a ‘‘highly certificated stipendiary 
schoolmaster ’’ in ‘ Our Mutual Friend.’ But 
the article includes no example of this some- 
what formal word for pay being applied to 
women. The magniloquence of Mrs, Wilfer 
in ‘Our Mutual Friends,’ Book II, Chap. viii. 
applies it to a female servant :— 


Leave me to open the door to him,” said Mrs. 
Wilfer, rising with stately resignation as she 
shook her head and dried her eyes.” We have 
at present no stipendiary girl to do so.’ 


2 





m GC. 


Readers’ Queries. 


THE HARVEST FIELDS.—I gaze contin- 
ually and with great satisfaction on a 
water-colour of a field full of sheaves of corn, 
with small children playing with poppies in 
front and a grey church in the background. 
This view has often suggested to me the query, 
Has art or literature produced any classic 
presentation of such a scene? I find no poem 
to the point in the largest general collection 
I have, ‘Great Poems of the English Lan- 
guage.’ I recall no picture of classic repute 
in the National Gallery or elsewhere which 
has brought back to me the beauty of the 
sheaves on a mellow, sun-lit, autumn day. 
But my memory of pictures may well be 
deficient. Will better-equipped readers assist 
me to wider knowledge? Ww. HJ. 


EORGE BALLARD: ALDERSTEAD.— 
Could any correspondent kindly furnish 
information, identifying George Ballard, 
author of ‘ Memoirs of Several Ladies . 
celebrated for. , . arts and ciences,’ 1752, with 
a gentleman of that name, of the Middle 
Temple, who sold the manor of Alderstead in 
Merstham, Surrey, in 1749? Any further 
facts respecting the Ballard family of Alder- 
stead would be welcome. H. 





THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL ADE. 

LAIDE.—I should be very grateful for 
details of the wreck of the Royal Adelaide— 
that was the name of the ship given me. She 
is said to have been wrecked on the Chesil 
Beach near Portland, about a century or 
more ago, and was an emigrant ship bound 
for Australia. The wreck can be seen at low 
tides and in a very calm sea, from a boat, 
under the sea. This information I gathered 
in the neighbourhood of Portland, and it 
seems to me rather vague. 

My interest in the wreck is due to my 
having a piece of timber of the vessel. Many 
similar pieces and other salvage are occasion- 
ally washed up on the Chesil Beach. 

SranLeEy My tivs, 
Captain. 

[The Royal Adelaide, an emigrant ship, on her 
voyage out to Sydney, ran ashore near the 
Passage Bridge Portland, in a fierce south-west 
gale, on Nov. 25, 1872. The Weymouth Coast- 
guard had been warned of her distress, and 
passed two rockets to her as quickly as possible. 
Two cradles were passed to and fro along the 
rope and of the thirty-five passengers and the 
thirty-two members of the crew all but five 
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were saved. This took two hours to accomplish, 
from the time the vessel struck the beach. 
Soon after 7 o’clock she parted amid-ships and 
by 10 o’clock, the beach was strewn with broken 
iron and timber, and with bales and boxes, 
nothing of her being left intact but a part of 
her iron hull. The surf was tremendous, and the 
last three persons to leave the wreck in the 
cradle, were caught by an immense wave— 
which snapped the rope—and were drowned. 

There were instances of heroism and there were 
also examples of very disorderly conduct on the 
part of spectators, who broached the many 
barrels of spirits when they floated in and were 
soon to be seen by the score lying about in all 
directions dead drunk. 

These particulars have been taken from the 
Annual Register for 1872, at 109 of the 
“Chronicle,’ where it is mentioned that The 
Times gives a graphic account of this wreck. ] 


MININE NAME MERCEDES. — I 

should be grateful for any kind of inform- 
ation about the name Mercédes, borne by the 
heroine of Dumas’s ‘ Count of Monte Cristo,’ 
and more recently popularised by Herr Jel- 
lanac of Vienna, who invented an automobile 
and named it after his daughter. I can find 
no account of the etymology or history of the 
name, and although it is quite common in 
France and Spain, I can find no saint of 
that name in any of my Martyrologies or 
Hagiological Lexicons, 

Epwarp J, G. Forse. 


UTHORITY OVER LOOSE PERSONS. 
—In the pedigree of the Dutton family, 
of Shirebourn, Gloucestershire, in the 
‘English Baronetage ’ (1741), it is stated that 
Hugh Dutton purchased certain lands in 
Cheshire, also 
that he had the magistracy or rule and 
authority, over all the letchers and whores of 
all Cheshire, granted unto him and his heirs, 
by John, Constable of Cheshire and Baron of 
Halton, as freely as the said John held the 
same of the Earl of Chester, saving the right 
of the said John to him and his heirs. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
similar powers were vested in families in 
other countries, 

It is further stated that this privilege over 
such loose persons, was granted, first, unto 
Roger Lacy, Constable of Cheshire, under 
Richard I, by Randle, surnamed Blundevill, 
Earl of Chester. 

JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


LEXANDER.—I should appreciate infor- 
mation as to the ancestry of : 
(a) Lieutenant Alexander, 3rd Regt., 
Oudh Irregular Cavalry, killed 5 June, 1857, 
at Allahabad ; 








(b) Lieutenant James Alexander, Bengal 
Artillery, injured during the siege of Luck- 
now in August, 1857; 

(c) Lieutenant D, C. Alexander, Bengal 
Artillery, killed 28 Sept., 1857, during the 
first relief of Lucknow, 

I believe that one of these officers was con- 
nected with a Somersetshire line of the Har- 
bottle family, and that he was a native of 


Bath. A. H. R. 


*QAYADAWS,”” BURMESE BUDDHIST 

LEADERS.—Sir Archibald Cochrane, 
Governor of Burma, received on Oct. 7, a 
deputation of Sayadaws, leaders of the 
Buddhist priesthood. Presumably the word 
is a transliteration from Burmese. If these 
Sayadaws are themselves priests, in what 
sense, ecclesiastical or other, are they leaders ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford, 


ITCAIRNESE.—The account by Mr. J. S. 
Neill and Dr. Duncan Cook of their 
thirty-nine days on Pitcairn Island, now pub- 
lished by the Colonial Office (Colonial No. 
155, H.M.S.O.), mentions that the island 
community of two hundred half-caste people, 
happy, of average intelligence, strong, 
healthy (despite inbreeding), moral, religious 
(Seventh Day Adventists since 1836), uninter- 
ested in radio, and disinclined to read, speak 
an English of their own: Pitcairnese. Mr. 
Neill says ‘‘ it will be a difficult task to eradi- 
cate it.’ But why think of attempting it? 
Presumably Pitcairnese has a history of slow 
natural growth and has points of interest. 
Perhaps someone is able to provide, for our 
judgment, a specimen of what is, seemingly, 
no mere lingua franca? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(JARNETT : ‘RAMBLES THROUGH 
LONDON STREETS.’ — Would some 
reader please give me date and publisher of 
this small book, issued in the earlier years 
of the twentieth century, some time before 
the Great War? The title given may not be 
strictly correct. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


MITH FAMILY, IN BIRMINGHAM, — 
What might be the possible sources of 
information concerning the ancestry of one 
Charles Smith, who was living in Birming- 
ham, ante 1835? In that year, so it seems, 
he removed elsewhere. E. F. M. 
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OUNTAIN FAMILY, IN HAMPSHIRE. 
—lIs there any information available con- 
cerning the Mountain family at or near 
Andover, in Hampshire, ante 1825—that is, 
beyond the few references given at 10 S. v. 
448? 

Cf. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, xxx, 251, and ‘ Publications of 
the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania,’ 
x, 185-191. 

E. F, M. 


NGLO-NORMAN MSS. IN AMERICA.— 

I have before me a list of extant Anglo- 
Norman MSS. One only, of the middle four- 
teenth century, is said to be in America; it 
is not stated where, nor yet what it is. I 
should be glad of particulars of this and also 
to know whether, during the past fifteen 
years, any other Anglo-Norman MSS. have 
been acquired by any American Institution. 


PEREGRINUS. 


EWNHAM FAMILY.—I should be happy 
if any reader could assist me in tracing 
the records of 

1. Birth of John Newnham in 1798 (died 
Ryde Jan. 7, 1833). : 

2. His marriage to 
about 1823. 

3. Birth of first child, John Albert, in 
1824 (died Ryde Nov, 29, 1882). A second 
child, George, died in infancy between 1825 
and 1830, and a third (and last) child, 
Joseph, was baptized at Ryde Independent 
Chapel Nov. 28, 1831 (vide Somerset House). 

The Ryde registers are curiously kept at the 
village of Newchurch, an _ out-of-the-way 
place, and I am informed that they afford 
no information, which seems strange consider- 
ing that registration was compulsory; of 
course, I only assume that Ryde is the source 
as the notes above point to it. 

Could any reader suggest lines of further 
research? I have searched all printed 
registers. I would be so thankful if I could 
succeed in this, 


Frances Chandler 


A. J. NEwnnHam. 
29, Lyndhurst Road, Portsmouth. 


HE SYMBOLS FOR FAITH, HOPE AND 
CHARITY.—The figure of Faith carries 
the Cross; that of Hope has an anchor. 
When and where were these first adopted ? 
Charity, usually depicted with a child in her 
arms or with children at her knees, seems not 
to have a recognised symbol. Do the symbols 
go back to pre-Reformation times? 
Ss. S. 





Replies. 





NAMES FROM MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS IN ST, HELENA, 


(clxxv. 258). 


HE following notes to some of the names 
given at the reference may be acceptable. 

1. Hon. James RurHven ELpPHInstone; b. 
Cumbernauld Mar. 26, 1775; m. Jan. 2, 
1823, Miss Clementina AssotT. Senior 
member of the Board of Revenue, C.P. D. St, 
Helena Aug. 1, 1828. 

2. Major-General Samvuet Witson, Colonel 
1st Madras European Regt.; b. 1763; m. 
Nov. 28, 1799, Miss Ann Bond Croztz, 
eldest dau. of Dr. Francis Crozier, of the 
Bombay Medical Est. She d, Bombay Sept. 
18, 1812. D. at sea on board the Upton 
Castle off St. Helena, Mar, 31, 1827. 

3. Epwarp Watson; b. Jan. 30, 1779; son 
of James Watson, LL.D., by Joanna Burce; 
m. Margaret, dau. of Rev. —— Barurr, D.D. 
She m, 2ndly, July 7, 1824, Capt. Thomas 
Pratt-BarLtow and d, 1865. He d. at St. 
Helena Mar. 9, 1818. 

4. Ropert CHarRLes HEPBURNE; son of 
Robert Hepsurne, of Clarkington, by Cath- 
arine Gorpon, grand-dau. of William, 2nd 
Earl of Aberdeen; b, Edinburgh Oct, 28, 
1808; d. St. Helena Mar, 21, 1834. Second 
Asst. Commissioner of Revenue, Bauleah 
division. 

6. Captain Epwarp Rosert Joxunson, 4th 
Foot; bur. St. Helena Jan. 13, 1804. 

7. Loursa Reynotps. She was his second 
wife, 

9. Georce VansiTTaRT; 4th son of Henry 
Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, 1759-60, by 
Emilia Morsz; bapt. Feb. 7, 1761. 

10. Captain Jon Hawkins; son of 
Thomas Hawkrns by Elizabeth; b. London 
July 1, 1774; d. at sea on board the Indus, 
July 6, 1805. Captain, 23rd Madras N.I. 

11. AntHony Morse; son of Alexander 
Thomas Morse by Henrietta; b. Oct. 25, 
1793; m. Bombay Aug. 11, 1828, Julia 
Elmira, dau. of Lloyd Puriripps, of Chelten- 
ham. She d. Bombay Oct. 5, 1839, aet. 29. 
Major, 1st Bombay N.I. ; Q.M.G. with official 
rank of Lt.-Col.; d. at the Cape Aug. 3, 
1835, on the voyage home; bur. at St. Helena. 

13. Pavtrna Dora Farquuarson; dau. of 
James Hilaro Farqunarson by Paulina Jane, 
dau, of Guy Lenox Prenpereast, of Grafton 
St., late Bombay C.S. 
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16. Captain Sotomon Sr. Mavrice; b. AMES PHIPPS, M.P., AND EGGS 
Dublin c. 1716; bur. St, Helena Mar. 4, (clxxiv. 298).—James Farrill Phipps 
1793, ‘Capt. h.p. on this Est.’’ His wife | (1744-1786) was elder son of Constantine 
(2? No. 17) bur, Dec, 15, 1788. Phipps, of St. Kitts, West Indies. He was 


19. Lieut. Joun Leecu; Lieut, St. Helena 
(not Royal) Art. ; bur. Nov. 4, 1784. (Against 
his name in the burial register occur the 
words ‘‘sincerely regretted’’—the only 
instance I have noted in the St, Helena 
registers). 

31. StepHeN Younc; son of John Youne 
by Mary; bapt, St. Helena Feb. 1, 1778; m. 
St. Helena Dec. 16, 1802, Miss Charlotte 
Torsett. She m. 2ndly, No, 33. Bur. St. 
Helena Mar, 20, 1809. 

32. Reverend Isaac SEWELL; m. May 14, 
1786, Miss Elizabeth Rosprnson; bur. Sept. 
3, 1787. She was bur. May 14, 1787. (Qy. 
her father, —— Rosrnson, planter, bur. 
Jan. 8, 1789). 

33. Captain Tuomas James BaLDwIn 
Core; St. Helena (not Royal) Art.; d. St. 
Helena June 4, 1827; m, 1stly, Dec. 6, 1804, 
Miss Louisa SEaLze, who was bur. St. Helena 
May 22, 1812. He m. 2ndly, Dec. 15, 1813, 
the widow of No. 31. 

38. Witt1aM Bencey LeEGGETT; Writer, 
St. Helena C.S.; d. St. Helena Oct. 24, 1829. 

41. Major Henry Hurr Pritcwarp; son 
of James Pritcnarp by Penelope; bapt. St. 
Helena Dec. 16, 1782; m. Nov. 9, 1808, Miss 
Elizabeth Hopson, sister of No. 45; bur. St. 
_ Jan. 8, 1828. Major on the Invalid 

t, 

43. George Munro Cuapwick; Lieut, St. 
Helena Infantry; m. St. Helena Sept. 1, 
1808, Miss Agnes Kay, dau. of No. 48; bur. 
St. Helena Apr. 17, 1814. 

45. Captain Bensamin Hopson; St. Helena 
Art.; bapt. St, Helena Feb. 16, 1783; m. 
Oct, 31, 1810, Miss Hannah Greentree. His 
father, Lieut. Robert Hopson, Adjt. of the 
Garrison, m. Sept. 15, 1778, Elizabeth 
Baciey, and d. Sept. 28, 1789, ‘‘ leaving a 
wife and six small children.’’ (Bur. 
register). Captain Hopson was bur. June 
17, 1814. 

%. Sir Joun Cummrine, Kt. ; d. St. Helena 
Aug. 28, 1786, on his passage to England. 

47. Epwarp Cuartes SmitH; Lt.-Colonel 
Commandant, St. Helena Art.; m, St. 
Helena July 8, 1789, Miss Elizabeth Goop- 
win; d. St. Helena Oct. 12, 1818, 

48. Davip Kay (not Key); Medical Supt. 
of St. Helena, 1807-20, when he retired; d. 
St. Helena Dec, 5, 1833. 

V5 EE. 





elected M.P. for Peterborough City 1780 and 
1784, probably through the influence of his 
third cousin, Constantine John Phipps, Lord 
Mulgrave, who was M.P. for Huntingdon 
1776-1784. 

Deep thought will show your enquirer that 
“All Eggs under the Grate’? in James’s 
portrait stands for ‘‘ Alexander the Great ’’: 
possibly a nickname for James. 


H. R. Purers. 
((HURCH PEWS (clxxv. 134, 177, 212, 
267). — As I did not agree with 


R. S. B., I asked a friend who was at my 
house, a few days ago, as to the Faculty 
Pew. ‘He is Chancellor of four or more dio- 
ceses, and thus should know about the sub- 
ject. 

He agreed with me that ‘‘ long usage’”’ of 
a pew did not give a right to it, and that it 
would be very difficult to find entry in dio- 
cesan registers, if the faculty was granted 
many years ago—this means, if no record of 
the faculty exists in the parish books. He 
said ‘that ‘‘ presumption’’ of a faculty 
might, though rather unlikely, be inferred, 
but it would probably be a doubtful and 
expensive process, 

About forty years ago, a solicitor friend of 
mine, when we were discussing faculty seats, 
told me of what happened in the case of his 
grandmother—his mother’s mother. She had a 
faculty pew in a church near Wolverhamp- 
ton. This church was undergoing alteration, 
and the galleries had to be removed. The 
faculty pew in question was at the end of 
a side gallery. She gave notice that it was 
not to be removed. When the church was 
ready for public worship, she appeared, and 
saw that the galleries no longer existed, but 
her pew was left, supported by the end wall 
and an iron pillar. She was offered a ladder 
to get to her pew, but she refused to climb, 
so lost her seat, but was given another faculty 
seat beneath the old one. 

I have looked in the Directory of this town, 
and in 1854 people of her maiden surname 
lived there, 

Herpert SouTHam. 


I have two deeds of sale of church pews 
in Ashford Church, Kent, of the middle 
eighteenth century. I fancy I have read that 
the possession of these pews constituted a 
freehold on which a man could give a vote. 
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Was not the same privilege given to the holder 
of a “ faculty grave ’’? 
F, Witt1am Cock. 


PASCHALL (clxxv. 262).—John Paschall 
belonged to the Paschall family, of 
Much Baddow in Essex. He had been a 
scholar of Fr, Ralph Sherwin (the martyr) 
at Oxford, and followed him to Rome, enter- 
ing the English College there at its opening 
in 1579. On 18 April, 1580, Fr, Sherwin and 
young Paschall set out from the English Col- 
lege, accompanying the Jesuit Fathers Per- 
sons and Campion on their first coming to 
England. After several halts on the way, 
they left the English College at Rheims on 
29 Oct., to proceed direct to England. Fr. 
Sherwin and John Paschall were arrested 
soon after landing, and confined in the Mar- 
shalsea. Sherwin was transferred to the 
Tower on 4 Dec., and racked on the 15th and 
16th, and about this date Paschall was 
brought to the Tower from the Marshalsea. 
Paschall does not appear to have been tor- 
tured, but on 15 Jan. he was brought hand- 
cuffed before Sir Owen Hopton, Lieutenant of 
the Tower, at the Guildhall. The Lieutenant, 
by a skilful mixture of threats and flattery, 
induced Paschall to purchase his freedom by 
conforming to the State religion. foie 


AULTREE FOREST (clxxv. 263). — 
Galtres Forest is described in Camden’s 
‘ Britannia’ (cf, Gibson’s trans., 1695, p. 
755) : 
Below this [Gilling Castle] to the Southward 
lyes the Calaterium nemus, commonly The 
Forest of Galtres, which in some places is thick 
and shady, in others plain, wet, and boggy. At 
present it is famous for a yearly Horse-race, 
wherein the prize for the horse that wins is a 
little golden bell. ’Tis hardly credible what 
reat resort of people there is to these races 
ome all parts, and what great wagers are laid 
upon the horses. 

The Forest stretched N. of York. Sutton- 
on-the-Forest, Marton-in-the-Forest, etc., are 
named from it. The chapter on ‘ Horse- 
Racing in Yorkshire ’ in the ‘ V.C.H.’ makes 
no mention of the Galtres meeting. 


B. H, N. 


‘In the centre of Yorkshire there formerly 
existed an extensive hunting-ground, called 
the Forest of Gaultries. It extended close up 
to the walls of York, and enclosed portions of 
it still remain. Whether it was a forest or 
a chase I have failed to learn.” (J. 


Brown, ‘ The Forests of England,’ 1883, 88- 
89). J. ARDAGH. 





MEDICAL USE OF TREACLE AND 

BUTTERMILK (clxxv. 261). — From 
Nicander of Colophon to 1612, when the addj- 
tion of “‘ a little filthy molasses and tarre to 
work it withal,’’ as alleged by the Grocers’ 
Company of London, induced the Society of 
Apothecaries to put upon the market their 
own sealed product, treacle (Theriaca) had 
fame throughout the known world, and that of 
Andromachus (with seventy-three ingredients 
as against the original five or so) came near 
to being regarded by him as a universal anti- 
dote. It is a long and not easily compressible 
story. 

As we inherited the name (see Skeat), so 
the modern substance may well have inherited 
some of the virtues ascribed to the traditional 
preparations. Certainly in the West of Eng. 
land what we now call treacle is favoured 
still. I can testify that ‘‘ treacle posset,” 
drunk as hot as possible, will get the better 
of a chill, given the chance. Preferably it 
should be taken the last thing at night, before 
being tucked up in bed. When I was a child, 
the milk heated for this was commonly neither 
new nor skimmed, but ‘‘ scald ’’ milk: that 
left after the clotted cream had been removed 
from the milk-surface in the pans, a process 
of which I was a frequent witness, c. 1890, 
at Thomas Squires’s farm, South Down, 
Higher Brixham. 

Whilst Burton has a good word for whey, 
he does not mention buttermilk, so far as 
I know. Moffet does. ‘‘ As for Butter-milk 
and Whey,’’ says he, ‘I leave them to my 
Treatise of Drinks ’’; but I cannot trace the 
reference, Milk itself he allows for “the 
Consumptions of the solid Parts, Marasmus, 
the Consumption of Flesh, called Atrophia, 
and the Consumption of the Lungs and 
breathing Parts, called Phthisis.’’ 

From the first extract quoted by C. E. H, 
it would seem that Wesley’s treacle was the 
treacle of commerce, though the treacle of the 
apothecaries was still to be had: it figured 
in the French Codex even in 1866, with fifty- 
seven ingredients, 

Possibly Wesley recommended buttermilk 
as a prophylactic because he had convin 
himself by proof that it was a body-builder; 
he was forever testing and experimenting. 
That it should be ‘‘ churned daily ina 
bottle ’’ was, so I think, to ensure purity and 
freshness by ceremonial care. Wesley — m 
his own person ‘‘ wondrous clean,’’ as Horace 
Walpole was moved to say so illuminatively 
in 1766—was an apostle of hygiene to a people 
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ARTHA AND MARY (clxxv. 243).—The | Nares as a ‘‘ quasi-learned’’ writer. He 
M paper on this subject has a wide range, | was an exceedingly popular novelist. His 


as usual with the writer, and is suggestive in 
its comments. The sympathy which goes out 
to the worker was put in bold relief by Kip- 
ling in ‘ The Sons of Martha,’ which appears 
in ‘ The Years Between,’ 1919. Here he tells 
how ‘ 

Her sons must wait upon Mary’s sons, world 

without end, reprieve or rest. 

They toil at all sorts of work, while the Sons 
of Mary are pleasantly at ease with multi- 
plied mercies :— 

They sit at the Feet—they hear the Word— 
they see how truly the Promise runs: 
They have cast their burden upon the Lord, 

and—the Lord he lays it on Martha’s sons. 
It seems a little unfair. Yet work is the 
darlingest recreation there is, according to 
one of the wisest of modern moralists, and 
meditation is so uncommon among the 
English that it may well be specially com- 
mended. IGNorTo. 


In ‘The Ferrar Papers,’ edited by Dr. B. 
Blackstone and recently published by the 
Cambridge Press, in the section ‘ A Collection 
of Short Moral Histories’ is a story by 
Nicholas Ferrar called ‘ Martha and Mary, 
or the Contemplative and the Active Life, 
how dependent upon each other: from the 
Story of Father Silvanus and the Stranger.’ 
Father Silvanus was reproached by ‘“‘ a well 
minded Person, but mistaken in his Opin- 
ions’? for employing himself and his Society 
in the making of wicker baskets ; their choice 
should have been that of Mary, not of 
Martha. He listens peaceably to the rebuke 
and takes his visitor into a ‘‘ neat, hand- 
some Room, furnished with many good 
Books.’’ The visitor is left there for some 
hours; his contentment with the books gra- 
dually yields to a longing to be asked to 
dinner. At length in desperation he comes 
out of the book-room, asks if the community 
is wont to fast all day and learns that they 
have had dinner three hours ago. The nature 
of Father Silvanus’s little lecture to him can 
be readily imagined. A second story, also 
concerned with a maker of wicker-baskets, 
shows how the prayers of the poor, who re- 
ceive benefit from the worker, fill the gap left 
in the worker’s prayer while he is eating or 
sleeping: ‘‘ And thus, I either by myself or 
other always pray without ceasing.”’ 

C. E. H. 
THe REV. EDWARD NARES (clxxv. 268; 
s.v, ‘ The Publishing Firm of Cadell and 
Davies ’).—You speak of the Rev. Edward 





‘ Thinks-I-to-Myself ’ went through nine edi- 
tions in a few years. It is a really amusing 
work, giving an intimate account of the 
domestic life of the better class in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. It did some 
good in pointing out the unwholesome way 
infants were fed and dressed, and in giving 
sensible advice on such matters. The book 
is worth spending an hour over. It fills in 
some of Jane Austen’s outlines, 


F, Wittiam Cock. 


IKES AND PYKES (clxxv. 116, 135, 260, 
266).—It may interest Mr, MacPrxe to 
know there are two adjacent fields in this 
parish called the Inner and Outer Peeks. In 
a lease of circa 1588 they are written 
‘* Pykes.”’ 
F, Witt1am Cock. 
Appledore, Kent. 


HE SURNAME NANNEY (clxxv. 189, 
231).—When I saw the above query, it 
took me back to some sixty-five to seventy 
years ago; my late father then had an 
acquaintance of the name, somewhere in 
North Wales, the name then reminding me 
of goats, 

I think his friend must have lived, or have 
had a second house in Co. Moritgomery; or, 
perhaps, more likely lived near Dolgelly. 

It is very extraordinary that, in the 
Parliamentary Blue-Book of 1873, the 
Return of Lands, England and Wales, pub- 
lished 1875—which I have mentioned before 
in Replies, giving all owners in England and 
Wales, the extent of lands and the gross 
estimated rental, even to one perch; with the 
place where the land lies—shows exceed- 
ingly few persons whose surname commences 
with N. 

There is no place named Nanno in Wales, 
or elsewhere, given in the 1879 edition of 
‘Parishes, Townships and Hamlets in 
England and Wales,’ but there are two 
named ‘‘ Nannan,’’ both townships near 
Dolgelley, viz., Nannan Uwchafon and Nan- 
nan Isafon. I think these should have been 
printed Nannau (see below), 

In the 1936 Post Office Directory are no 
such places, so they evidently come under Dol- 
gelly, or as the Post Office spells it, Dolgelley. 

The only persons I can find in the twelve 
counties of Wales, who are given as Nanney 
in 1873, are, E, and O.E, :— 

Carnarvonshire: Hugh J. E. Nanney, 
Gwynfryn, 7,587 a, 1 r. 25 p.—£4,575 4s. 
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Carnarvonshire: John Nanney, Penmorfa, 
28 a. 1 r. 39 p.—£14 13s. 

Flintshire: J. Nanney, Coedybrain, Den- 
bigh. 46 a. Or. 7 p.—£66, 

Merionethshire: H. J. Ellis Nanney, 
Gwynfryn, Criccieth, 4,150 a. 2 r. 15 p.— 
£1,142 3s. 

Montgomeryshire; Hugh J. E, Nanney 
(same as man of same name above?), Bryn- 
hyfryd, 105 a. 1 r, 17 p.—2£37. 

Northumberland is the only English 
County I searched. It furnishes :— 

Nanney, Miss Haltwistle, 10 a. 1 p. 23 r. 
—£25 10s. 

In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ vol. ii, 1848, 
there is a long account of Nanney of Maes-y- 
Neuadd, Co, Merioneth. Under ‘ Lineage,’ 
the house of the above-named, is given as a 
younger branch of the Wynns of Glynn; 
there is also a very long pedigree. Following 
it is Nanney of Cefndeuddwr, Co. Carnarvon, 
starting with Jones—Ellis—Nanney—Owen, 
Esqr.; no other particulars, except lineage. 

This family derives maternally from the 
very eminent Cambrian house of Nanney of 
Nannav, a scion of the Royal dynasty of Powys, 
of whose line ample details are given under 
Vaueuan of Rua... ‘ 

I am afraid I am no great believer in many 
of the ancient Welsh pedigrees, so give no 
details for want of time and space, also be- 
cause I have always been a fervent admirer 
of the late Mr. Horace Round’s articles in 
the Ancestor, as also those by Mr. Oswald 
Barron, who, I hope, will live long to casti- 
gate them, in a similar manner to what ap- 
peared under ‘‘ What is Believed.”’ 

Coming to more recent date, I referred to 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ the latest 
edition I have being that of 1914. Under 
‘ Nanney, Ellis-Nanney,’ follows, “‘Sir Hugh 
John Ellis Nanney, 1st Bart., of Gwynfryn, 
and Plas Hen, Co. Carnarvon, and Cefn- 
deuddwr, Co, Merioneth, etc., etc. Created 
a baronet, 1898... .” 

Lineage commences with Richard Nanney 
of the above place in Co, Merioneth (son of 
Howel Nannau, of Nannau, Co. Merioneth. 

) 


Hersert SouTHamM. 


LK-LORE: A CHARM AGAINST 

TOOTHACHE (clxxv. 224, 285).—I sup- 
pose the dental charm has its origin in the 
notion that an utterance of God has power 
even when repeated by a creature. In case 
Holy Writ fails, one makes up a story, hop- 
ing the words will be taken by the demon or 
evil to be exorcised at face value. This is 








pure theory, of course, and does not solve the 
problem: of origin of your correspondent’s 
dental charm. However, a parallel from 
Scotland is recorded as used by one Janet 
Brown of Markinch, Scotland, in 1643 (Wil- 
lis, Current Notes, 1857, p. 31; Bulletin of 
N.Y, Public Library, Dec., 1937, xli. 928); 

Our Lord forth raide, . 

His foal’s foot slade: 

Our Lord down lighted 

His foal’s foot righted; 

Saying: Flesh to flesh, blood to blood, and 

bane to bane, 
In Our Lord his name. 
T. O. Masport. 


(HRISTIAN NAME CLARIBEL (clxxy. 
262).—The following are some literary 
usages of this name :— 

(1) Spenser (Edmund), ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
1590-96. See Book iv. 9, where Sir Claribel 
nicknamed the ‘‘ Lewd ’’ occurs. He was one 
of the six knights who contended for the false 
Florimel, 

(2) Shakespeare, ‘The Tempest’ (first 
printed 1623), II, i., ‘“‘ At the marriage of 
the King’s fair daughter Claribel to the Kin 
of Tunis.’’ Three other references to Claribe 
occur in Act II and Act V. 

(3) ‘‘ Claribel ’’? was the pen-name of Mrs. 
Charlotte Alington Barnard, 1830-69, who, 
during her brief life, chiefly between 1858 and 
1869, wrote about one hundred popular bal- 
we and songs, including “‘ Come Back to 

rin.”’ 

(4) ‘‘ Claribell’’ is the pseudonym of Clara 
Gardiner Bell, author of ‘ Buttercup chain 
of thoughts,’ 1935, and ‘ Daisy chain of 
thoughts,’ 1938. 

(5) In May, 1911, was issued a sixpenny 
novel entitled ‘Claribel’s love history,’ by 
Charlotte Brame, 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


(HE ANTIQUARY (clxxv. 208).—All the 

annual volumes of this quarto periodical, 
commenced in 1880, in my set, carry their 
alphabetical indexes. It was published by 


Elliot Stock. Wma. Jaccarp. 


ENRY TYSON (clxxv. 135, 195).—There 

is an obituary in the Illustrated London 

News of 10 April, 1852, which reads as fol- 
lows :— 

On the 27th ultimo, at Keswick, aged 54, Mr. 
Henry Tyson for many years Manager of the 
Bank of Westmoreland, the important duties 
of which office he discharged with credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to the company. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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\L VARIANTS OF “ DIED ”’ (clxxv. 245, 
283).—The following are taken from 
‘The English Baronetage’ (1741). 

“Not weary at all of this Life, he was 
willing to depart to a better’? (Abington 
Church). 

‘Departed this transitorye Life’’ (Eye- 
worth). 

“He left this Life’? (High-Roothing 
Church, Essex), 

“Who put on Immortality’ (——, Ox- 
fordshire). 

“‘ She changed Mortality for Immortality ”’ 
(Little Thurlow Church), 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


(HE EDITOR OF CRASHAW’S ‘ STEPS 
TO THE TEMPLE’ (clxxv, 263), — 
Was the writer of the ‘ Preface to the 
Reader’ for the 1646 edition of ‘Steps to 
the Temple,’ not Mr. Carr, Crashaw’s friend ? 
JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


NOTTINGHAM THEATRES (clxxv. 261). 

—From Johnson’s ‘ England ’: 

But in the latter part of the century there 
was a rapid building of provincial theatres, 
such as Nottingham Theatre of 1760 and the 
Manchester Theatre Royal of 1775. 


From ‘ British Directory,’ 1796, under 
‘Nottingham ’ ; 
Among other amusements, such as _ races, 


(which begin the first Thursday in August and 
continue three days) a good company of come- 
dians, who are licensed, perform about three 
months in the year, 

J. F, M. 


E DRESSMAKER: ‘‘ARTIST ”’ (clxxv. 

100, 156, 192, 210, 248).—In Miss M. 
Hore Dopps’s interesting reply at the last 
reference, at the top of col. 2, in the deposi- 
tion of a customer in favour of a dressmaker, 
occur the words: ‘‘ the women taylors are the 
greatest artists at women’s work.’’ This was 
in a case tried in 1706. Is this not a very 
early use of the word ‘‘ artist ’’ in the sense 
of “ one who makes his craft a fine art ’’? I 
confess it made me wonder whether the writer 
in Archaeologia Aeliana (1858), from whom 
the words are quoted, had not slightly re- 
written his sources, 

H. F. 


REN’S NEST: PLACE-NAME (clxxiv. 

426; clxxv, 15, 70).—Although the wren 
has been robbed of her nest by etymologists, 
there still remains the Blackbird’s Nest, a 
hamlet in Harnwood Forest, two miles South- 
West of Loughborough. W. WG. 





The Library. 


The Police Idea. By Charles Reith. (Oxford 

University Press. 8s, 6d, net). 

THE writer in his Preface, dated May 1938, 
notes the significance, for the world at 
that date, of the breakdown of English law 
before crime and mob violence in the eigh- 
teenth century. The events of the more re- 
cent months have but emphasized the lessons 
that the world might draw from the social 
history of England before Peel succeeded in 
establishing the police. The problem was one 
of providing authority with a force which 
could compel respect for the law, a force not 
military, but at the direct disposal of the 
law. It must further be a force in immediate 
contact with the violence to be controlled. 

A full and careful account is given of the 
conditions which from the middle of the 
eighteenth century had been contributing to 
create a situation in which authority was 
exposed to the utmost danger. On the one 
hand there was the almost incredible 
wretchedness, and consequent tendency to 
viciousness, of the poor; on the other, the 
obstinate complacency of the City of London, 
where the aldermen cared for little or nothing 
but their trade. The evils that sprang from 
affixing the death penalty to trivial offences 
are familiar to everyone. They are recounted 
here from a new angle. The increase of mob 
violence is traced in detached description of 
the series of frequently recurring and dis- 
astrous riots. The belief that disorder grown 
to such a height could be met by voluntary 
magistrates and special constables, with the 
feeble watch as the one permanent restraint, 
held its own with amazing stubbornness and 
blindness, chiefly from jealousy of interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject. After 
the Gordon Riots, Pitt brought forward a 
Police Bill which was defeated by the City. 
To this defeat may be imputed the more than 
forty years during which authority hovered 
precariously on the very brink of ruin. 

Reformers arose. First and foremost 
Henry Fielding and his half-brother, the 
blind Sir John. Their counsels and conduct 
are well brought out, as having begun and 
as permeating the whole movement of re- 
form. This movement—surprisingly, since it 
was led by able men—soon divided into two. 
The reform of the Criminal Law was pur- 
sued separately from Police Reform. Mr. 
Reith summarizes the speeches in Parlia- 
ment and before the Police Committee of the 
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opponents of both, and the ineptitude of 
their arguments—especially those directed 
against abolition of the death penalty for 
trivial offences—is such that it seems almost 
a cruelty to reproduce them. Crime and riot- 
ing alike were in truth caused by widespread 
and acute distress, and the use of troops to 
quell disorder, resorted to again and again 
from sheer helplessness, revolted what there 
was of public conscience. Yet a superstitious 
view of liberty, which saw in an effective 
stipendiary magistracy and an organized and 
properly paid pis force nothing better than 
curtailment of the Englishman’s independ- 
ence, maintained itself even after Peterloo 
and after the disturbances of the return of 
Queen Caroline. Peel had this to meet and 
also the disputes between the two parties of 
reformers, unable to grasp what he at the 
moment alone clearly understood, that Police 
reform and Criminal Law reform must go 
together. By following the course of the 
parliamentary debates, Mr, Reith shows both 
the skill and determination with which Peel 
countered the opposition and also the slow 
dawn of light in the minds which had been 
so pertinaciously blind. 

Without bringing forward anything much 
in its main substance that is new, the book 
is full of telling illustration, much of which 
is hardly to be found elsewhere except in the 
sources, The subject is throughout well 
handled, and its presentation gains life both 
from occasional P ween placed and firmly 
touched in characterization, and from a just 
indignation not permitted to obtrude itself 
unduly. Moreover, the English is clear and 
pleasant, 


An unsigned article on ‘The Nazi Inter- 
national’ begins the Quarterly Review 
for October. This is a subject beyond our 
range; but we may remark that its discussion 
here deserves reading and considering. And 
then many readers may find it pleasant to 
turn from exceedingly knotty problems to 
Mr, Charles S. Bayne’s ‘ The Origin of Bird 
Names.’ Mr, Baynes finds himself fairly 
often at variance with the ‘O.E.D.’; he is 
inclined to refer most bird-names to the bird’s 
note. In course of time the imitative syl- 
lables are transformed into the solid words 
we know. In his study of these words (in 
which he deals with a number of examples) 
he tells us he has been impressed by two 
things; first, the great antiquity of the names 





and secondly, the accurate observation, Sie 
ear and skilful interpretation of thei : 
tors. Dr. George M’Lean Harper, writing 
from the American point of view, in ‘ 
Declaration of Dependence,’ has some 


-things to say on the relation between 


land and America in the past as well as 
the present and future. r, W. J. B 
‘Some Moderns and the Bible ’ is an a 
to further the relatively new interest in 
Bible as literature. What he has to say ig 
good, and he puts it well. An article which 
many readers will turn to first is that on Lord 
Esher’s ‘ Journals and Letters’ by Sir John 
A. R, Marriott—one of the most penetrative 
and carefully balanced of his essays in the 
Quarterly. Another biographical sketch, the 
more highly to be valued because it contains 
illustrations of character which soon therm 
will be no one left who can furnish, is Dr, 
Lyttelton’s ‘ Mr. Gladstone.’ ‘ 
BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, ‘ 
‘Tue Sea and its Story’ is the title oF 
Messrs, Francis Epwarps’s Cat. 
No. 630: On the first page of it is descri 
a copy (said to be “ the finest copy kn 
of ‘An Encouragement to Colonies’ by Sit 
William Alexander—the first edition, a am 
4to in contemporary calf brought out in 
It comes from the Ham House Library, 
the folding map unpressed and uncut is 
perfect condition (£180). Other seven 
century books are de Pagan’s ‘ Historical 
Geographical Description of the 
Country and River of the Amazones 
America’ in the only English edition—with” 
the map (1661: £20); the 5 vols. folio @ 
‘Purchas his Pilgrimes’ (1624-26: 5 
and a first edition of Pepys’s ‘ Memoires te 
lating to the State of the Royal Navy 
England...’ (1690: £12). } 
‘The Trial of the Honourable Admiral 
Byng at a Court Martial as taken by Mn 
Charles Fearne,’’ 1757, which has an appem 
dix giving ‘‘ the Defects of His Majesty 
Ships ae the Command of the . 
Admiral Byng, May 24, 1756.’’ There 
good collections under ‘ Bounty Mutiny’ 
‘Voyages of Captain Cook ’—including, @ 
the former, the ‘ Minutes of the Court Mar 
tial’ on the mutineers of the Bounty (17 
£60) and in the latter, a Catalogue of ie 
Different Specimens of Cloth [Bark Cloth a 
Tapa] collection in Cook’s three voyages” 
specimens with 8 pp. of text) (1787: 
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